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Harrah’s is a world of sparkling 
entertainment, superb dining and 
non-stop action all blended into 
two exciting resort hotels. 

There is life all around you, 
whether it’s the excitement of 
indoor amusement or the exhil- 
aration of outdoor recreation. 
You can golf at championship 
courses with incredible views. 
You can hike or fish or just enjoy 
the beautiful scenery. 

Your room in Reno or Lake 
Tahoe is comfortable, beautifully 
appointed and everything you’d 
expect from a world famous 
resort known for its service and 
attention to detail. 

In Reno, there is Harrah’s 
Automobile Collection, the 
largest automobile collection in 
the world. It’s an exciting event 
the whole family will enjoy. 


Hotels and Casinos 
Reno and Lake Tahoe 


24-Hour, 7-day reservation service: toll free only from Calif., Ore., Utah, Idaho & Ariz. 800-648-3773. 


In Nevada & other states: 702-329-4422. 




















Beton it. 


You don’t have to stand in line to camp 
in Nevada. And you don’t have to wait your turn 
to get in the water. 


Nevada has plenty of room for camping 

and plenty of crystal clear lakes to enjoy water 
skiing, boating, skin diving and swimming, 
plus some fabulous fishing. 


State and private property in Nevada only take 
up 13 percent of the land. The rest is yours to roam — 
60 million acres with few or no restrictions. 


Right outside Las Vegas, Lake Mead has 
550 miles of shoreline dotted with campgrounds, 
beaches and boating facilities. 


Lake Tahoe in Western Nevada Is the second 
largest lake at 6200 feet or above in the world. 
Long stretches of beach, well maintained 
campgrounds, as well as numerous boat launching 
facilities are available to the outdoor family. 


There are 59 campgrounds scattered throughout 
Nevada, mostly in the almost untouched central part 
of the state. You can choose your degree of 
solitude and your type of recreation. You can 

pick your country — deep forest, mysterious desert 
lakes, rugged mountains with hidden lakes. 


If you're a camper who likes to be 
near the water, you'll be surprised how much 
clear water you can find in Nevada. 


Bet on it! 
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Write: Nevada for Recreation 
State Capitol 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


Pick your winning combination of Nevada 
recreations on the wheel (Circle your 
choice). We'll send you complete informa- 
tion and a FREE copy of Nevada Highways 
& Parks Magazine. Bet on it. 
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of Nevada Magazine aldvale 

1964 to and including 1972 

complete in Nevada blue ; 
city state zip 


binders. 


Thes llect . 
Boingiact eae ai pag be Send check or money order to: NEVADA MAGAZINE 


reprinted. 1973 and 1974. | CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 | 
copies are also available. 


Order Now 
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Centennial 1964 through Winter 1968 
[pe svecmmoeautiiul pinder....~..+...5.-s.+- $37.00 


L] Spring 1969 through Winter 1972 
IOissues ay beautitul binder... 4... 44.000 0:8 6 « $21.00 














LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 


Merle Haggard, Mar. 14-16 

Wayne Newton, Mar. 21 - Apr. 10 

Charlie Rich, Apr. 11-17 

Herb Alpert, Apr. 18-24 

Sonny Bono, Apr. 25 - May 8 

Burt Bacharach, May 9-22 

Sammy Davis, Jr., May 24-31; June 3-4, 
6-8, 10-12 


HARVEY'S 


Ron Rose and David, Mar. 4 - Apr. 30; 
June 1 - Oct. 31 

Mort Wells Band, May 1-14 

Lenny Herman Band, May 15-31 

Monte Bleu Band, May 31 - June 20 


SAHARA TAHOE 


Patti Page, Jackie Gayle, Mar. 14-16 

The Spinners, Freddie Prinze, Mar, 21-23 
The Lennon Sisters, Apr. 4-6 

Bobby Vinton, Ronny Martin, Apr. 11-13 
Robert Goulet, May 2-4 

Telly Savalas, June 13-19 

Isaac Hayes, June 20-26 


RENO-SPARKS 
CARSON CITY 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 


Bobby Goldsboro & the Golddiggers, 
May 1-14 

Carol Channing, May 15-28 

Pearl Bailey, May 29 - June 10 

Danny Thomas, June 11- 24 


HAROLDS CLUB 


Billy Kay, Mar. 4-30 
Joe Williams, Apr. 1-27 
Herb Jeffries, Apr. 29 - May 25 


HARRAH’S 

Roy Clark, Diana Trask, Mar. 6-19 
Connie Stevens, Mar. 20 - Apr. 2 
Jim Nabors, Apr. 3-16 

Don Rickles, Apr. 17-30 

John Davidson,:May 1-21 

Mitzi Gaynor, May 22 - June 11 
Eddie Arnold, June 12-25 


ORMSBY HOUSE 


Chuck Peters 

Bill Page, Mar. 4 
Free and Easy, Mar. 6 
The Esquires, Apr. 7 


JESSIE BECK’S RIVERSIDE 


Homestead Act, Mar. 9-30; June 8-21 

Ray Malus, Mar.17-Apr.13 

The Jets, Apr. 1-21 

Zella Lear, Apr. 21 -May 3 

Kenny Vernon, Apr. 14 - May 10 

Ree-Ree and Clyde, May 4-6 

Don Cunningham, May 7-20 

Sloopy and the Red Barons, May 11-31 

Johnny Vanelli, May 21 - June 9 

Wes James and the Western Union, 
June 1-21 


Burt Bacharach appears May 
9 thru 22 at Harrah’s Tahoe 
and April 3 through 16 at the 
Riviera, Las Vegas. 


Always a favorite, Mitzi Gaynor 
is scheduled at Harrah's, 
Reno, May 22 through June 17. 
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LAS VEGAS 
ALADDIN 


Vive Paris Vive! 


CAESARS PALACE 

Andy Williams, Mar. 6-19 

Frank Sinatra, Mar. 20 - Apr. 2 

Diana Ross, Freddie Prinze, Apr. 3-16 
Alan King, Apr. 17 - May 7 

Sammy Davis, Jr., May 8-21 

Tom Jones, May 22 - June'11 

Johnny Carson, June 12-18 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 


Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 


Debbie Reynolds, Mar. 11 - Apr. 7; 
May 6 - June 2 

Juliet Prowse, Foster Brooks, 
Apr. 8- May 5 

Bobbie Gentry, June 3-30 


DUNES 


Casino de. Paris '75 


FLAMINGO HILTON 


Bobby Vinton, Charlie Callas, 
Mar.13-Apr.9 

Lettermen, Apr. 10-30 

Sandler & Young, Myron Cohen, May 1-28 

Lovelace Watkins, May 29 - June 25 


FREMONT 


Minsky's Burlesque 














FRONTIER 


Robert Goulet, Carol Lawrence, 
Mar. 6- Apr. 2 

Roy Clark, Apr. 3-23 

Wayne Newton, Apr. 24 - June 25 


HACIENDA 


Spice on Ice 


HOLIDAY CASINO 
The Wild World of Burlesque 


LANDMARK 
Country Music, USA 


LAS VEGAS HILTON 


Glen Campbell, Mar. 4-17 

Elvis Presley, Mar. 18- Apr. 1 

Johnny Cash, Apr. 2-12 

Gladys Knight & The ps Apr. 13- May 5 
Charlie Rich, May 6-19 

Bill Cosby, May 20 - June 2 

Liberace, June 3-23 


MGM GRAND 


Helen Reddy, Joan Rivers, Mar. 7-20 
Mac Davis, Mar. 21 - Apr. 1 

Dean Martin, Apr. 2-8; June 11-17 
Jackson Five, Apr. 9-22 

Shirley MacLaine, Apr. 23 - May 20 
Sergio Franchi, May 21 - June 10 


RIVIERA 


Don Rickles, Mills Brothers, 
Mar. 13-Apr. 2 

Burt Bacharach, Apr. 3-16 

Tony Orlando & Dawn, Apr. 17-30 

Smothers Brothers, Olivia Newton-John, 
May 1-14 

The 5th Dimension, May 15-28 

Liza Minnelli, May 29 - June 11 


SAHARA 


Jim Nabors, Charo, Mar. 13-26 
Rowan & Martin, Mar. 27 - Apr. 2 
Totie Fields, Dick Jensen, Apr. 3-16 
Eddy Arnold, George Gobel, Apr. 17-30 
Jerry Lewis, May 1-14 
Marty Robbins, Brenda Lee, May 15-28 
Buddy Hackett, Dick Jensen, 

May 29 - June 11 


SANDS 


Rich Little, Jerry Vale, Mar. 5- Apr. 1 
Bob Newhart, Apr. 2-29 

Rich Little, June 11 - July 8 

Wayne Newton, July 9 - Sept. 30 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris 


THUNDERBIRD 


Jack Jones, thru Mar. 12 
Jim Bailey, Mar.13-Apr.9 
Bobby Goldsboro, June 5-25 


TROPICANA 


Folies Bergere 


UNION PLAZA 


Broadway Entertainment 











tow About a Date? 






Any date in 1975. Are you ready for it? If not it’s time 
to order your Nevada Engagement calendar. Our 
shipment is in and we are ready to fill your order. If you 
liked the 1974 calendar you will be absolutely thrilled 
with this new edition. And, best of all, it’s still priced 
at a measly $2.00. Just fill in the form below. While 
you're at it you might also want a gift subscription 
and/or binder — just check the appropriate squares. 


CALENDARS — Only $2.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to Nevada Magazine — Four excit- 
ing all-color issues — $4.00, U.S. & Canada; $5.00 
Foreign 


BINDERS — To accommodate 16 issues of Nevada 
Magazine — $5.00 

SIGN GIFT CARDS FROM 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 


MY NAME 

[_] Enter order for me 

(] Calendar 
Binder 


[] Gifts only 
[] Subscription 


FIRST GIFT 


[] Calendar [] Binder 


[J Subscription 


name 
address 


city 


sign card 











COMIC CCCe Cte 


January 1975 here 


SINAN MONLY SUR SLAY 


DECEMBER FEBRUARY 
SMTWTES 8 


MYTWTFS 
7 





1 2 3 4 


aoe 789 220 


14155 17, 18 


Send check or money order to: 
NEVADA MAGAZINE 
CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 


SECOND GIFT 


[] Calendar [] Binder [] Subscription 


name 
address 


city. 


sign card 


THIRD GIFT 


[] Calendar [] Binder ([] Subscription 


name 
address 


city 


sign card 
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Take the High Road! 


BY BETTY ORR 


Here author Betty Orr takes us via U.S. 50 from the Utah line on a drive to 
Stateline where Route 50 leaves Nevada. She has done extensive research and 
makes a simple point: highways have personalities and history, too. — Editor. 


U. S. Highway 50 cuts east and west through the 
heart of Nevada. When you travel this road you 
are, according to geographers, tackling the 
largest, most uniform and the coldest of North 
American deserts, The Great Basin. continued 
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The desert! To me the word means 
blowing sand and small cactus, heat- 
parched and sun-cracked earth punctu- 
ated by useless mirages and endless, 
empty space. 

But that can’t be the description of 
the Highway 50 I know; not the up and 
down road that winds around moun- 
tainsides and dips into wild meadows, 
streaks across miles of alkali or grazing 


land then slows down for barely sur-’ 


viving small towns. That’s not the high- 
way from Ely to Carson where white, 
cardboard mountains reflect the setting 
sun and sagebrush goes golden at dawn. 
Oh, no! 

Deserts, it seems, are diverse. And, 
like the six blind men of Hindustan, 
who went to see the elephant, each per- 
son sees the desert differently. 

I hope you can see it my way. 

To begin with, erase any idea you 
might entertain about the Great Basin 
being flat. Actually, it is a series of 
basins bounded by lofty mountains. 
Some say there are a hundred distinct 
mountain ranges between California’s 
Sierra Nevada and the Wasatch Front 
in Utah. John Muir, writing from Ward 
in 1878 felt there were no less than 
sixty five groups of chains of moun- 
tains rising within the state and run- 
ning in a north-south direction. Cer- 
tainly, within that space Highway 50 
hits its share! 

Next, dispel the thought that “des- 
ert” is synonymous with “desolation.” 
On this highway you will see moist, 
green valleys fed by tiny mountain 
streams. Cattle, thousands of them, 
grow fat on the nourishing grass. 
Guarding the narrow valleys are steep 
juniper and pinon covered mountains. 
No grade is too steep to support the 
pinon. It is not an impressive tree; 
small, gnarled and scratchy, it does not 
grow tall. But it smells like heaven! 
And it produces the rich pinenut which 
sustained the Paiutes. In some areas 
you will notice the pinon being ripped 
out to make way for grazing land. One 
wonders if its food value has been 
properly considered. 

If your eyes are sharp there are other 
treats to behold — a band of pronghorn 
antelope, a covey of Gambel quail, 
perhaps some deer. On this road, if you 
remember your binoculars you can spy 
the grand old patriarch of all Nevada 
mountain trees, the thousands-of-years- 
old bristlecone pine. In fact, I’ll show 
them to you. 

I would not want you to believe that 
this course across Nevada is one big 
picnic. But there is the real kicker. 
Highway 50 is the shortest route east 
to west of any highway. The traveler 
can save nearly two hundred miles be- 
tween Denver and San Francisco by 
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Crossing the width of 

Nevada in the early days 

was a formidable task. 

Many routes were tried but 

all were difficult and some led 

to disaster. The earliest known 
crossing by a white man was made 

by Jedediah Smith. His possible route 

is shown here but none can be sure as 
he made no map. Later travelers preferred 
a more northern track where water was less 
scarce. 


Looking west from the Utah border (below) it’s easy 
to understand why early pioneers were less than 


anxious to undertake the Nevada crossing. 


PHOTOS BY JIM REINHELLER 
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selecting the old, reliable road used by 
the earliest scouts, the American In- 
dians, the Pony Express, the Overland 
Mail, the telegraph and the 19th cen- 
tury stagecoaches and wagon freight- 
ers. Carl Fisher rediscovered the route 
when he plotted the actual roadbed for 
today’s Highway 50 and called it the 


Wheeler Peak, east of Ely, 
rises over 13,000 feet above 
sea level. 


Lehman Caves National 
Monument, near the base 
of Wheeler Peak is a garden 
of limestone formations. 


Lincoln Memorial Highway, the first 
real road to completely cross our coun- 
try from ocean to ocean! 

This was not a beloved pioneer 
wagon-train road. Far from it. We must 
simply say mountain passes existed 
here that could be traversed winter or 
summer and early travelers found it 





expedient to go this way. Also, it was 
the shortest possible route west. Later 
freight and stage lines and the Charis- 
matic Pony Express followed it because 
there were springs and wild hay at 
short intervals making it possible to 
“refuel” many horses. It was never an 
oxen road. 
THE EARLY EXPLORERS 

One of my favorite American trap- 
pers and explorers is Jedediah Smith, 
a partner in the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company. ‘Preacher Smith,’’ he was 
called at Ft. Vancouver where he once 
was a winter guest of Father McLaugh- 
lin. Following the Bear Lake summer 
rendezvous of 1826, Smith and fifteen 
of his mountain men set out for Cali- 
fornia via Utah and the southern tip 
of Nevada, all territory claimed by 
Mexico at the time. After many trying 
experiences and a winter of trapping 
he decided to return for the 1827 ren- 
dezvous by a different, more direct 
route. Thus, in late spring of that year 
he finished trapping and exploring the 
Stanislaus and American River areas 
and prepared for his journey. Follow- 
ing several unsuccessful efforts, Smith 
and two companions managed to cross 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains in about 
eight days. These men were the first 
known Americans to conquer the rug- 
ged range. The route used by Smith 
was probably just a little south from 
today’s Highway 50 where it crosses 
at Echo Summit. 

About a month later, according to 
his journal, the party had crossed ‘‘The 
Great Sandy Plain,” endured terrifying 
hardships and made their exit from 
present day Nevada at Ibapah. ‘Deep 
Creek” was the name he called it and 
later it became an important freight 
and Pony Express station, the remains 
of which are still in existence. It was 
also a stop on the Lincoln Highway. 
Though he made no journal entries dur- 
ing his difficult crossing of central Ne- 
vada he described his route to map- 
maker, David Burr who drew it in to a 
map of 1839. Today an_ historical 
marker and a tidy Nevada State High- 
way rest area just north of Ely (On 
Alternate U. S. 50) designates this 
courageous explorer’s probable route. 

Twenty two years after Smith bat- 
tered his way through the center of 
Nevada a quite different type American 
entered the area from the opposite 
border. Major Howard Egan, formerly 
of the Mormon Nauvoo Legion was 
looking for a more direct crossing than 
the circuitous Humboldt River trail to 
the California gold fields where thou- 
sands of lonely miners awaited long- 
promised mail and supplies. In Septem- 
ber, 1855 he rode a mule from Salt Lake 
City to Sacramento in eight days, a 














distance of 700 miles setting some kind 
of record! 

Again, the route he chose was the 
toughest, the highest and the shortest, 
over the salt desert, through Ibapah, 
Schellbourne Pass, directly across Step- 
toe Valley through a pass (later named 
Egan Canyon) thence west traveling 
much of the time on a course later to 
be designated Highway 50. 

In 1858 W. G. Chorpening contracted 
to carry the U. S. mail to California 
over this route. Since snow in the high 
Sierra can accumulate to depths of 
seventy feet, getting the mail through 
was a most sporadic and difficult op- 
eration. Regardless of which company 
was awarded the contract, it was a 
money losing proposition! 

The following year Captain Simpson, 
U.S. Topographical Corps was assigned 
to get the bugs out of the California 
crossing. He chose to follow Egan’s 
trail too, and prepared a 500 page re- 
port on the flora, fauna and vicissitudes 
of the Great Basin and Sierra crossing. 
Among his 64 men were several ac- 
complished artists who have supplied 
us with delicate watercolors of Lake 
Bigler (Tahoe) the Carson River, Genoa, 
an Indian camp plus numerous maps 
and diagrams. The Engelmann’s spruce 
was named for one of his geologists. 

Although railroads by now were unit- 
ing much of America, this part of the 
west was not so favored. There were 
short lines such as the Virginia & Truc- 
kee, but no complete line east to west. 
Mail and freight were moved by stage- 
coach and huge wagons. Hundreds, 
thousands of these Conostoga wagons, 
much larger than those used by pioneer 
families were by now, in the late 1850’s 
hauling freight, passengers and (some- 
times) mail from St. Joseph to Salt Lake 
City and on over the Sierra to Sacra- 
mento via the established Central Over- 
land Route. 

Without a doubt the best remem- 
bered and most beloved users of this 


well trod trail were the Pony Express | 


riders. Although the Pony Express 
Company, financed (at a loss) by 
freighters, Russell, Najors and Waddell, 
lasted a mere 18 months, until the tele- 
graph line was completed to California, 
it never lost its charm. Perhaps because 
it has been said that only once in the 
total 650,000 miles ridden, was the mail 
lost. Perhaps because most of its 80 
riders were young, daring and outstand- 
ing horsemen. They can only be com- 
pared in popularity and hero-worship 
with our modern astronauts! 

As you can see, the future course 
of Highway 50 had been locked in. It 
was the sensible way, the short way. 
So why and when did it change! An 
1881 map of Nevada, (by then a full 
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Just south of Ely, the Kennecott copper 
pit is aman made wonder. It is one of 

the largest copper mines in the country 
and Nevada’s richest mining operation. 


White Pine County Courthouse in Ely 
(right) is a stately old building 
constructed to reflect the area’s 
mineral wealth. 


Signs of life were few and far between 
for travelers on the old Lincoln Highway 
and this Mormon ranch (below) was an 
important landmark between Ely 

and Eureka. 
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Daring travelers found it slow going in 
1920 (above). The same stretch of 
highway today (inset) leads a comfortable 
path to Eureka. 


The remains of a Pony Express station 
at Cold Springs (right). Scores of these 
stations were built across the width of 
Nevada to serve the short lived mail 
route. 


Ward Charcoal Ovens (below) supplied 
fuel to smelters in the Ely area in 
the 1800's. 













fledged state since 1864) shows a net- 
work of roads criss-crossing the state 
in every direction. Of course mining 
would account for many roads. And 
wagon freighting for still more. The 
railroad now connected Nevada with 
California and the east but rail freight 
rates were so excessive, most miners, 
ranchers and merchants chose to ship 
by wagon. The horse prevailed. Then, 
with the turn of the century it hap- 
pened, 

The automobile! 

AGE OF THE AUTO 

A new life style began to develop 
throughout the nation. People wanted 
to travel. Roads were improved and 
many cities in the east were connected 
by roads or short highways. But in the 
west this was not the case. Beyond 
Nebraska, where the road often ended 
in a roll of barbed wire, the traveler 
just had to make do! Back in Indian- 
apolis, Carl Fisher, president of Prest- 
o-lite Company and founder of the In- 
dianapolis speedway where the new 
cars were being tested, had an idea. 

‘A road across the United States; 
Let’s build it before we’re too old to 
enjoy it!” This was in 1912; that year 
or the next, Fisher got together a group 
of interested, well-heeled philanthrop- 
ists. The Lincoln Memorial Highway 
from the east coast to the west coast 
was the final result. The motto, “See 
America First’? was born! 

But it was a full decade and one war 
later before Fisher’s dream road, con- 
necting New York and California was 
a reality. At times the financing, the 
political impediments and the actual 
construction presented almost insur- 
mountable problems. 


Of all these difficulties The Seiber- 
ling Section of the road uniting Utah 
and Nevada came the closest to defeat- 
ing the entire project. Advance surveys 
showed the logical and shortest route, 
the tested route lay through the Tooele, 
Utah trail to Ibapah and on across the 
center of Nevada. Ninety years of use, 
since Jedediah Smith had described his 
route, had proven it to be the best. Just 
as horses could best travel trails which 
offered water and hay at regular inter- 
vals, so it was with the new gas bug- 
gies; service stations could be built 
where there was sufficient available 
water and perhaps some fertile soil 
and a shade tree. The Central Overland 
Trail still met these requirements! 

Old timers tell me it was a twenty 
four hour trip between Ely and Salt 
Lake in the first days of the automobile. 
At the close of World War I, Colonel 
Dwight D. Eisenhower accompanied the 
first U. S. Army military caravan of 79 
vehicles across the United States from 
Washington D.C. to San Francisco on 
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this route. At least they were all sea- 
soned fighting men. Which should have 
made them better prepared for the 
desert than I. 

The hardships of this road were not 
the cause of its ultimate defeat and 
rejection, however. Utah simply re- 
fused to cooperate at either a state or 
national level, preferring to retain as 
much traffic as possible within its 
borders. The crossing the Utah people 
resisted the least was from Salt Lake 
to Wendover (now I-80) to the west 
coast. Ely travelers could go south on 
a road yet to be built (finally accepted 
by the Lincoln Highway as undesirable 
but necessary, and later designated 
Highway 50 alternate). 

Roads across the actual salt flats be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Wendover al- 
ways tended to breakdown and disap- 
pear into the salt. Also, the road forced 
travelers headed west to travel farther 
north than was necessary. Today, a 
giant stream of traffic on I-80 moves 
from the east right on to San Francisco. 
In fact, 80 is the only interstate high- 
way from east to west entering that 
city. The California legislature has 
joined Nevada and others in pushing 
for an upgrading of I-70 which now 
ends in Cove Fort, Utah. In some states 
it is designated as U. S. 50; in other 
states it is also I-70. 


Sixty years after the bitter fight to 
push U. S. 50 through on the Central 
Overland Road, Nevada is again seek- 
ing cooperation from Utah to put funds 
for connecting I-70 to U. S. 50 to make 
the present route even more direct. 

In accordance with the Federal High- 
way Act of 1973 a feasibility study has 
been completed on the necessity for 
construction “‘...to appropriate stand- 
ards of Route 5,” an extension of Inter- 
state 70 so it is aligned to serve the 
“intermediate locations of Ely and 
Carson City, Nevada, or their vicini- 
ties.” This study should reach Con- 
gress this spring. 

At present Highway 50 enters Ne- 
vada from Utah near Baker. From the 
border it is less than ten miles to the 
Lehman Caves National Monument and 
Wheeler Peak Scenic and Recreation 
Area. It is interesting to note that very 
old maps refer to Wheeler Peak as 
“Jeff Davis Peak.” The National Park 
Service offers daily cave tours all year 
and, with the U. S. Forest Service main- 
tains an interesting museum at the 
monument. Restaurant facilities are 
available from late spring until October. 

Continuing northwest on Highway 
50A and U. S. 93 is the highest pass on 
the Nevada sector of this road. Con- 
ners Summit at an elevation of 7,723 
feet cuts through the Schell Range. The 
lowest point on U. S. 50 in Nevada is 
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Camping spots like this one at 
Scott Summit (above) are abundant 
along Highway 50. 


Old church at Austin (right) is a favorite 
subject for weekend painters. 


Austin Summit, elevation 7484 feet, is 
the halfway point on the Highway 
50 journey. 
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a place near Fallon where it dips to 
about 3,700 feet. 

There are several state highway rest 
stops and picnic areas along this sec- 
tion. At the base of Ward Mountain, 
but several miles west of the highway 
is the Charcoal Ovens State Park, well 
worth a visit. On both sides of the val- 
ley, copper and silver mines are being 
re-developed a full century after they 
had been abandoned. 

Nevada’s largest mining operation, 
Kennecott Copper Company, is located 
in White Pine County with Ely being 
the commercial center for the area. Ne- 





_ vada Economic Development report 


shows mining in this area could go on 
for ever — almost! 
ON TO ELY 

During the first period of highway 
construction, Ely was a center for nu- 
merous cross country automobile tours. 
Barney Oldfield found his way here as 
did many others. The Northern Hotel, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1964, 
was built by Tex Rickard in his salad 
days. Sumptuously appointed, it was 
a rendezvous for travelers and locals 
alike. It is said that a Salt Lake City 
gentleman once arrived at the Northern 





Lest a motorist on the old Lincoln 
Highway should forget what road he 
was traveling, bridges like this (above) 
were adopted. This one still stands 
west of Reno. 


Stokes Castle stands overlooking 
Austin. The curious structure was built 
some seventy years ago by Anson 
Stokes, a wealthy eastern businessman. 
Patterned after an Italian villa owned 

by the family, it was intended for Stokes’ 
use when visiting his vast Nevada 
holding but was seldom occupied. 


Gridley’s Store in Austin (below) is said 
to be one of the oldest buildings 
in Nevada. 





in a huge, black, chauffeur-driven tour- 
ing car. He asked for Mr. Rickard who 
apparently favored the gentleman with 
his presence. The Salt Lake City man, 
his pockets full of cash and his heart 
full of confidence challenged the hotel 
owner to a game of poker. Object? To 
win the hotel! According to local story- 
tellers, the game lasted all day and all 
night. Food was brought to the table. 
The crowd grew large but complete 
silence was observed. The game con- 
tinued through the following day when, 
at last, the visitor had lost all his 
money, his car and his chauffeur. It is 
said that Mr. Rickard bought the loser 
a one way ticket on the railroad — back 
to Salt Lake City! 

By the 1920’s automobile travel was 
the “in” thing. According to a 1924 is- 
sue of the Ely Daily Times, officials of 
the Pike’s Peak Ocean to Ocean High- 
way, directors of the Lincoln Highway 
and other gentlemen from the Midland 
Trail were congregated in Ely to work 
on the local power structure. All high- 
ways wanted Ely’s blessings. Apparent- 
ly it was a take-off point for all places 
west. 

Later, when Highway 50 was desig- 
nated to enter Nevada near Baker, Ely 
again started to organize. This time 
the incensed gentlemen offered to put 
up hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
their own money to “help” the state of 
Utah build a highway from Delta to the 
Nevada border. Apparently the Ne- 
vadans faked out their neighbors be- 
cause no money changed hands. But 
their well placed letters of protest 
worked and the road was finally 
finished. 

There are many campgrounds, picnic 
places and motels in or near Ely. A call 
at the Chamber of Commerce office will 
supply needed information. 


Beyond Ely the highway follows old 
trails and freight roads. The Lincoln 
Highway, however, went a little south 
— through Ruth, old Kimberly and be- 
hind a section of Egan Range. Today, 
about five miles beyond Ruth and to 
the left can be seen the NASA tracking 
station atop a 9,250 foot peak. First 
placed here in 1958 the primary job of 
this RCA operated installation is to 
track research and development air- 
craft coming out of Edwards Air Force 
Base in California. Certain satelites are 
also observed here. The Lincoln High- 
way went to the south of this ridge 
because it was an easier pass, across 
Jakes Valley and west to the Moorman 
Ranch where a large inn once stood. 
For generations there was a_north- 
south trail that passed this point, first 
used by the Indian people later by the 
Concord stages and freight wagons. 
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Today the inn is gone but relics of 
the old thoroughfares are found in the 
fields of this vast cattle ranch. 

When and if the new alignment of 
Interstate 70 takes place, the ancient 
towns of Eureka and Austin will be, 
to an extent, bypassed. This is because 
both have been designated as historical 
districts in the National Register of 
Historic Places. Also designated are 
Dayton, once Ragtown, Cold Springs 
Station 51 miles west of Austin, Grimes 
Point, 12 miles southeast of Fallon and 
the old Virginia and Truckee Railway 
Roundhouse in Carson City. 

THROUGH EUREKA 

Eureka, once Nevada’s second largest 
city is today a quiet little town of about 
400 souls. The nation’s first important 
lead-silver discoveries were made here 
in 1864 by miners from Austin. Several 
years followed before any mining at- 
temps were successful. After a means 
was found to separate the ores, the 
boom came. A fast freight line was es- 
tablished between Eureka and Palisade 
to the north where it met the Western 





Lake Lahontan near Fallon (left) is a 
popular fishing, boating and camping 
area. 
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ig The century old Capito! Building in Carson City (above) 





iis ne houses the Governor’s offices and glimpses of 
— Nevada history. 
SI Sand Mountain (left) seems a solitary spot, better suited 


to contemplation than recreation. But summer weekends 
draw perhaps hundreds of dune buggy racers and 
spectators to this ancient landmark. 





(Opposite) Highway 50 makes its last mountainous 
climb through the Sierra at Spooner’s Summit and past 
Lake Tahoe before descending into California’s 

San Joaquin Valley. 








Pacific Railroad. Later the Eureka- 
Palisade railroad was built. In 1878 
there were more than one hundred sa- 
loons, many theatres, churches, stores 
and gambling halls in Eureka which by 
then had a population of 9,000. Many of 
these people were Chinese and prob- 
ably because they were badly treated, 
they built tunnels beneath the city 
streets in order to travel and live in 
safety. 

If you can, pick up a copy of the 
“Eureka Self Guiding Tour” published 
by the Eureka Historical Society. It will 
tell you stories of some of the old build- 
ings such as the Opera House, the 
Brown Hotel — once the only fire-proof 
hotel in Nevada and the Courthouse, 
pride of the town! There is a picnic 
area and rest stop at the south end of 
the town. The log cabin there was the 
first residence built in Eureka. 


AND ON TO AUSTIN 
A few miles south of Austin the 
highway traverses the Central Overland 
Road and the Pony Express Trail. The 
Simpson Survey route was also gener- 





ally in this area. For a short distance 
the highway is also on the trail of John 
Fremont who was riding north and east 
in 1845 following his previous dis- 
covery of Lake Tahoe. 

Silver at Austin was found in May, 
1862 when, according to some sources, 
a Pony Express horse kicked up a rock 
that turned out to be high grade silver. 
The Reese River rush for silver was on. 
Pony Canyon, where the first deposits 
were found was soon alive with pros- 
pectors. Folks even came on foot from 
Virginia City traveling the old trails to 


reach ‘The Unexplored” or ‘Great. 


East” as this section of Nevada Terri- 
tory was then called. Ten thousand 
people found their way to the new 
strike. Reese River Navigation Com- 
pany came into existence as did other 
remarkable rip-offs! It was all part of 
the mining syndrome. 

Nevada became so rich that its silver 
was offered to the Union to help fi- 
nance the Civil War. The little stone 
store building at the edge of Austin 
goes back to that time. 











Don’t miss the International Hotel 
which was moved Nevada mining town 
style, board by board from Virginia 
City in 1863. The bar is said to have 
been shipped around ‘‘The Horn” from 
Boston. See Stokes Castle too. Austin 
Civic Organizations’ Handbooks will 
explain many of the buildings. There 
are a number of remarkably well kept 
cemeteries surrounding Austin with in- 
teresting markers. Today but a few 
hundred people make Austin their 
home. 

The Lincoln Highway and later, High- 
way 50, used a different route west 
until about six years ago. Originally, 
the road out of Austin went over Car- 
roll Summit and down to Eastgate, an 
alternate Pony Express station. To 
avoid this high and often snowy sum- 
mit crossing, Highway 50 has been re- 
located to go directly to Cold Springs, 
also a freight and Pony Express stop. 
The rock remains and a_ historical 
marker designate this spot today. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 

According to the Nevada State High- 
way Department, the first construction 
contracts for two bridges on this new 
Lincoln Highway were in January 1919. 
It had been a long time coming! In the 
fall of 1913 at the conference of Gov- 
ernors held in Colorado Springs, the 
directors of the proposed Lincoln Me- 
morial Highway had met with the gov- 
ernors of the 13 states through which 
the road would be built. The governors 
accepted the idea of the highway and 
promised to give it their full support. 
Each state was told the cities which 
the new highway would touch; this was 
planned far ahead to avoid possible 
conflict and political entanglements. 
Finally, the directors presented a proc- 
lamation announcing dedication day 
as October 31, 1913. The Highway di- 
rectors asked each state executive to 
name that a legal holiday. This gave 
Nevada a double celebration as the 
state achieved statehood on October 
31, 1864. 

Nevada Governor Tasker L. Oddie’s 
interest in highway building was well 
known. On becoming governor in 1911 
he asked Nevada's legislators to put 
money in a road fund which they did. 
He also suggested convicts do road 
work but this was unsuccessful. In 1903 
Governor Oddie had established him- 
self as a real automobile buff when he 
drove his car from Sodaville to the 
mining town of Tonopah! 

THROUGH THE GREENBELT 

Thirty miles east of Fallon, if it 
hasn’t shifted by now, is a three mile 
long sand hill, nicknamed “Singing 
Mountain” because of its shifting, sing- 


continued on page 40 
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Text and Photos by 
ROGER MITCHELL 


A cold wind was blowing across the barren hills of 
western Nevada on that 28th day of February 1927. 
Frank Horton and Leonard Traynor had been out pros- 
pecting for several months. Disappointment had met 
them at every turn and as their finances dwindled they 
became more and more discouraged. Then at their 
darkest hour, Traynor reached down and picked up a 
rock specimen as he had done thousands of times 
before. But this rock was different. The specimen con- 
tained gold. Gold so rich it could be seen with the 
naked eye. 

He let out a war whoop and ran down the hill to the car 
where his partner was making sandwiches. Lunch was 


forgotten as they raced back up the hill to examine the 
vein. After quickly staking their claims they filled three 
sacks and a coal oil can with ore and set off for the 
assayer in Tonopah. 

The townsfolk would not believe their story of a rich 
discovery. But public indifference vanished with the 
release of the assay report. Their specimens were worth 
$39 a pound, $78,000 per ton! Tonopah went crazy. 
Traynor and Horton were followed everywhere they went. 
Their every move was watched. Seeking help they could 
trust, Horton’s father came in from Los Angeles. The 
lid could be kept on no longer and the word went out. 
The fabulous strike was in the Weepah Hills near Silver 








1 Peak. The saloons of Tonopah emptied as 600 pros- 
| pectors surged into Weepah in the first day. In a week 
there were a thousand and in a month, a thousand more. 
Not since the rush to Rochester in 1912, or the rush to 
} Gilbert in 1925, had the West seen such a wild stampede. 
1 It was to be Nevada's last big gold rush. 

The boom town of Weepah contained the usual ele- 
ments found in Western mining camps, as well as some 
throughly modern conveniences. Gone was the tradi- 
tional burro and mule team, both replaced by the auto- 
} mobile. The ubiquitous tent was there, hundreds of them 
| scattered among the sage in the small basin. By April 


some 60 wooden structures had replaced some of the 
continued 



























NO WATER IN WEEPAH continued 


canvas shelters. This transition was duly recorded by a 
new phenomenon, the newsreel camera. Instant pros- 
perity was viewed by theater audiences across the nation. 

There was the usual buying, selling, and jumping of 
claims, which did not begin to settle down until several 
months after the discovery. Those who had promising 
claims worked them and those who did not quietly drifted 
away. As it turned out, the rich ore was little and one by 
one the mines closed as the veins got smaller and the 
good ore was depleted. In 1934 the one remaining 
active mine was converted to an open pit operation and 
a 350 ton mill was installed to process the increased 
quantities of low grade ore. This mine and mill kept 50 
workers in beans until 1938 when the mill was closed, 
sold, and moved to Northumberland. 

Today the open pit and numerous shafts remain at 





















































Weepah as well as a half a dozen buildings. Access to 
the site is still available via any one of the three original 
roads. The easiest and best road into Weepah is from 
the south. From US Highway 6 & 95 take State Route 47 
south 17.8 miles. Here, about 2% miles north of Silver 
Peak, a sign reading “Goldfield, 37 miles” points to a 
graded road leading off to the northeast. Follow this 
road 3.5 miles to a fork. Keep left. Weepah is 9.5 miles 
ahead. This route is graded and the family passenger 
car should have no difficulty getting in. 

For those who wonder why things are named the way 
they are, the word Weepah is Shoshoean in origin. In 
that Indian dialect “pah” means water and “weep” 
running. Weepah therefore would mean running water 
or watercourse. In the case of the actual townsite this is 
a misnomer for today there is no water in Weepah.O 








American primitivists are the 
least understood of artists, untu- 
tored in any formal sense, often 
anonymous, indeed men whose lives 
and works fit into no snug academic 
categories or popular notions of 
what artists ‘‘are” or what art “is” 
or “is not.” Such is the case with 
Fred Maxwell whose last years were 
spent prospecting and painting in 
the pristine vastness of Big Hun- 
toon Valley in southern Mineral 
County. 

For some years the Nevada) His- 
torical Society in Reno has owned 
and displayed six of his landscapes, 
yet little is known about him other 
than the circumstances of his death. 
In March of 1983 a report came 
into the sheriff’s office in Mina to 
the effect that Maxwell had not 
been in for his monthly supplies. 
Deputy Bert Walsh asked around 
about him and decided that he 
should perhaps venture out to the 
man’s claim in Big Huntoon Valley 
and investigate. When he arrived 
several days later he found the old 
prospector’s shack abandoned. 
Checking around, he found that 
February 22 was the last day 
marked off the calendar, the very 
day a severe blizzard had struck 
the area. 

When Walsh arrived back in 
Mina, he organized a search party 
which included Joe Hutty, ‘“Burro”’ 
Smith, Ike Gaillac and Bill Gasch, 
old-timers familiar with the area. 
Maxwell’s son Harry and a son-in- 
law came up from San Francisco to 
aid in the quest, but the party found 
no trace of him. 

Other miners periodically looked 
for his body over the next four 
years, but it was not until March 
23, 1987 that “Burro” Smith came 
upon his remains on the edge of 
Teel’s Marsh near the Marietta 
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He painted 
his paradise 


Fred Maxwell: 


Nevada primitive artist 


BY PHILLIP I. EARL 


Mining District. He later reported 
that he first thought that he had 
come across an old overcoat, but, 
upon investigation, found that it 
covered the skeletal remains of his 
old friend. The bones were found 
propped up in a sitting position on 
the lee side of a large boulder, as 
though Maxwell had gotten as far 
as the marsh and decided to sit 
down and rest, never again to rise. 
Leaning on the rock was a large 
package addressed to his son, Harry 
S. Maxwell of Oakland, California. 
Smith opened the package and 
found it to contain a painting much 
like others the old man had given 
to his friends over the years. After 
the remains were brought in, an 
attempt was made to locate his son 
at the address on the package, but 
to no avail. A formal inquest was 
held at which it was revealed that 
Maxwell had been caught in a bliz- 
zard the year before and almost 
perished at that time. Following 
the proceedings, Maxwell’s friends 
laid him to rest in Mina’s small 
cemetery and there the matter has 
stood for the past forty years. 

The death certificates filed by 
his son in 1933 indicated that Max- 
well was born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark on September 29, 1861. The 
document further indicated that he 
had been a citizen for forty-five 
years and had lived in the Marietta 
District for thirteen years. At the 
time of his death he had a wife, 
Anne. 

In trying to uncover the mystery 
of Maxwell the man, this writer was 
recently privileged to have a hour’s 
conversation with Nick Marakas of 
Mina, an elderly Greek who once 
owned a small market in the town 
and knew Maxwell casually. He 
knew nothing of the man’s back- 
ground, only that he had been in 


and about the district for many 
years before his death and was in 
town frequently with other miners. 
Asked about the paintings, he said 
he never heard Maxwell mention 
them, but knew that he gave them 
to his friends and had had two him- 
self at one time which he had ac- 
cepted in payment for a grocery bill. 
He also said that Maxwell often 
rode the train in from the south 
and seemed to be on very friendly 
terms with local railroaders. At the 
end of our conversation he sug- 
gested that Thomas Paulidis, a 
retired railroad section foreman 
living in Hawthorne, might have 
more information. 

A conversation with Mr. Paulidis 
later in the day revealed that Max- 
well periodically worked as a sec- 
tion hand for the Southern Pacific 
and lived in a cabin near the section 
house in Bellville. Maxwell talked 
a good deal about his mining claims, 
Mr. Paulidis recalled, and often 
said that when he hit his elusive 
lode, he would retire him from rail- 
roading and put him in charge of 
the mine. Maxwell was described 
as nothing more than an ordinary 
prospector, much like thousands of 
others who roamed Nevada’s barren 
hills, full of plans, schemes and 
possibles, but ultimately dying soli- 
tary, unknown and flat broke. 

Mr. Paulidis remembered that 
Maxwell had once mentioned a 
daughter who was a school teacher 
in California, Santa Rosaame 
thought, but he knew nothing of a 
wife or a son. He also remembered 
Maxwell’s paintings and said that 
several had been given to his fellow 
section hands. Asked if he thought 
that Maxwell had any formal art 
training, Mr. Paulidis replied that 
he doubted it. “Just a natural gift” 
was the way he put it. As to why 
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Maxwell painted, he ventured that 
he did it to pass the time as he al- 
ways lived alone, both in Bellville 
and in Big Huntoon Valley. Those 
who saw or were given paintings 
did not understand them, he said, 
but recognized that Maxwell could 
do something that they could not 
and accepted them with apprecia- 
tion. 

Neither Mr. Marakas or Mr. 
Paulidis had a photograph of Max- 
well, but the latter was able to de- 
scribe him. He was apparently a 
large man in his late sixties or early 
seventies when he disappeared. He 
remembered him as an affable sort 
with a large blond mustache, popu- 
lar with his fellow railroaders and 
others who knew him. 








Mr. Marakas related that the two 
Maxwells given him were in his 
cabin behind the store when he sold 
out to his brother in the fifties, but 
they apparently disappeared fol- 
lowing his brother’s death about 
ten years ago. The brother’s widow, 
Ethyl, who now runs the business, 
remembered seeing them and 
thought that she may have thrown 
them out after her husband’s death. 
This writer looked through the cab- 
in and several sheds of junk, but 
turned up no trace of them. 

Through David Myrick of the 
Southern Pacific, this writer was 
able to get in contact with Mr. 
Thomas Williamson, a retired 
Southern Pacific superintendent 
now living in Oakland, California 


who once knew Maxwell and at one 
time had one of his paintings. His 
memories added little to what had 
already been learned, but his de- 
scription of the painting he once 
owned was rather interesting. He 
remembered it as having been a 
desert scene with peaked, volcanic 
mountains in the background. The 
sagebrush in the foreground was 
depicted as growing in rows, or- 
chard-style, he said, not as a sage- 
brush-strewn landscape would look 
at all. He said he gave the painting 
to a Japanese restaurant owner in 
Mina when he retired and had not 
thought of Maxwell for many years. 

Another Hawthorne resident, 


Dick Baker, also remembered the 
old painter/prospector. His grand- 


























father owned and ran the Baker 
Hotel in Mina in the late twenties 
and early thirties. Baker remem- 
bered Maxwell as always being 
around town with his paintings and 
said that several hung in the hotel 
at one time. He also remembered 
seeing them hanging in various 
places in Hawthorne and said that 
he believed that he had seen one of 
Walker Lake. 

The six Maxwell’s owned by the 
Historical Society are titled as fol- 
lows: Mineret Lake, California; 
Oahu, Hawaiian Islands; Mt. Baker 
and Cham Lake; Superstition 
Mountains, Arizona; Grapevine 
Mountain, Death Valley and Kittele 
River, Washington. It is entirely 
_ possible that these were places Max- 


well once visited or prospected, but 
both Mr. Marakas and Mr. Paulidis 
said that he could not drive a car 
and that they had never known him 
to travel any great distance. More 
likely perhaps they are his own un- 
tutored rendering of photographs 
from travel magazines or such pub- 
lications as the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

Stylistically, they fall into the 
category of primitives because they 


-are not visually exact or photo- 


graphic, but rather represent a 
direct, naive apperception of reali- 
ty, a spontaneous deviation from 
realistic norms. Those who know of 
such matters tell us that a work of 
art is what it signifies and one can 
but speculate upon what these 


rhythmical, flat landscapes meant 
to Maxwell. A silent cry perhaps, 
the archutterance of a living depth 
otherwise doomed to silence in the 
vacuous wastes of the Nevada des- 
ert. Perhaps also an objectivication 
of inner images of what the outside 
world was like, lakes and rivers he 
would never see, mountains he 
would neither climb nor violate with 
his miner’s pick, pearl-like islands 
half a world away that he had only 
heard and read of. All speculations 
and all signifying nothing because 
the man himself is lost and gone, 
but his legacy to posterity, however 
unanticipated, lives on.0 


























TEEL'S MARSH 


PRELUDE TO THE 
BORAX BOOVI 


Text and Photos by Betty Shannon 


From a distance it offers little to tempt a closer 
look. A classic desert playa—empty, barren. A 
shimmering white void. It is easy to keep your foot 
on the throttle and dismiss its image from your mind. 

While there is a dirt road that takes off from 
Nevada State Route 10 and heads toward it, straight 
as an arrow, there are no signs, no historical:markers. 
You won't even find its name on most road maps. 
Teel’s Marsh — a fascinating, all but forgotten frag- 
ment of Nevada history. 

If you follow the road down to the edge of the 
marsh, you will find, half-buried amid the shifting 
sands, the weathered, rusting remains of what once 
was Nevada's largest borax refining plant. 

For a decade, from 1873 to 1883, this was the 
domain of Francis Marion ‘‘Borax’’ Smith, a man 
who later cornered and controlled the world borax 
and boric acid market. Smith had been introduced 
to the fledgling borax business at nearby Columbus 
Marsh. Upon discovering that the white-crusted, 


clay-like mud of Teel’s Marsh held a deposit even. 


richer in borates, Smith and his brother, Julius, lost 
no time staking their claims. Eventually the Smith 
brothers obtained the entire tract, some five to six 
miles in length, and set up operations as the Teel’s 
Marsh Borax Company. 

The crude borax occurred as a superficial layer 
on the marsh, from one-half inch to eighteen inches 
in depth. A crew of Chinese laborers was hired to 
rake it into windrows and load it onto horse-drawn 
wagons. 

Tons of equipment, including two boilers, nine 
boiling vats, pipes and fittings, and a Cameron and 
Douglas steam pump, were ordered from Chicago 
and installed at the edge of the marsh. 

continued 
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TEEL’S MARSH continued 


When brought to the plant the crude borax con- 
tained generous quantities of mud and sand. This 
impure borax was shoveled into the boiling vats 
which already were one-third to one-half full of 
water heated to the boiling point by steam coils in 
the bottom of the vat. The hot borax solution was 
then allowed to stand and cool overnight. During 


this time the sand and mud settled to the bottom of - 


the vat. In the morning the solution was drawn off 
through pipes and run into crystallization tanks. 

As the solution cooled further, borax crystals 
began to form on metal rods suspended in the crys- 
tallizers, as well as on the sides and bottoms of the 
tanks. In the meantime, the sediment was flushed 
from the boiling vats which were then. pumped 
partly full of water for the next operation. 

When crystals ceased to form in the crystallizers 
the mother liquor was drawn off into shallow wood- 
en pans covering half an acre. To further purify the 
borax, the crystals were removed from the crystal- 
lizers and returned to the clean boiling vats, redis- 
solved, and the entire process of boiling, cooling, 
and crystallization was repeated. At the end of the 
second boiling the mother liquor was drawn from 
the boiling vats and also run into the wooden pans 
where additional borax was recovered through 
solar evaporation. 

The borax produced at Teel’s Marsh was so 
chemically pure, according to an article in an 1877 


issue of the prestigious Scientific American, that it ° 


was “‘first in demand in every household throughout 
the country.”’ During the decade of its operation 
Smith’s plant produced much of the borax shipped 
from Nevada. Almost 9,000 tons came from Teel’s 
Marsh compared to total production figures just 
short of 12,000 tons. Yet Nevada’s part in the borax 
story was just a prelude to the later chapters written 
at Death Valley and in California’s Mojave Desert, 
chapters that made the trademark of Francis Marion 
Smith’s Pacific Coast Borax Company the 20-Mule 
Team, a familiar corporate symbol. 

The long abandoned vats, crystallizers, and pipes 
stand today corroded and stark, scoured by wind 
and sand. Bits of metal disintegrate at a touch. Yet, 
a spare sort of beauty emerges. Changing patterns 
of light and shadow challenge the artist and pho- 
tographer. 

Teels’ Marsh is a study in contrasts. The silence 
in the vast basin, white dunes and cloudless skies 
are eternal. At the same moment the fragile metal 
serves as a mute reminder of man and the transitory 
nature of his works. 0 
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Sundow 
Scenes 


It’s the time of day for reflecting. 

Long shadows and waning light are not 
the best conditions for most 

pedated coxeye-yo) (cco oltl ae Cole) aol Coto am Miter o 
familiar scenes that seemed so ordinary 
in the bright sun are briefly | 
transformed just before darkness. 








AVilie Whi Coe Ce yam llelimcomer) airs 
something from those few 
moments between light and dark. 


Tdi mami imemeni(mel Creare 
techniques and a selective eye, she has 
ees sem lace Celitemeeluiiiei mele) (cacy 
to create some striking 
photographic paintings. 
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Mrs. Nicholas’ works first 
appeared in print in our Summer 
1971 issue. Since then, the 
photographer-grandmother has 
been represented in a number of 
national publications. She reveals 
her simple secret for meaningful 
picture taking — take the time to 
look at things. In fact, all her 
subjects are found within a few 
miles radius of her Reno home. 0 
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A multitude of tours are 
available and popular 
throughout Nevada, but one 
tour conducted last June was 
unique and especially ex- 
citing for the 80 participants. 

It was the Tahoe Donner 
Tour of the Sierra for young 
cyclists in training for 
championship racing. They 
spent a week and some 475 
miles taking a series of loops 
touching as far north as 
Portola, California, and south 
to Monitor Pass and Marklee-. 
ville. These photos capture 
the essence of the 
grueling jaunts.o 


The first team leaves Tahoe Donner on 
the premier leg of the seven day 
competition. Thin air at 6,500 feet 
provides a major test of fitness. 





Straining for a few feet of advantage, 
cyclists pump up Geiger Grade toward 
Virginia City. The “sagwagon” stays 
close behind with spare parts, first aid 
and a ride for an exhausted rider. 


Riders can’t stop for refreshments, so 
team helpers set up “feeding stations”’ 
at slow spots where food, water and 
towels can be handed out on the run. 
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Wheelmen must ignore the attractions 
and cold beer in historic Virginia 
City as they head for a fast downhill 
route to Carson City and on to Reno. 
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‘The University of Nevada 
A Centennial Fitstory 


An important book for all Nevadans was written last year by Pro- 
fessor James W. Hulse, a member of the History Department of the 
University. The book is part of the University’s observation of its cen- 
tennial year, 1974, and is called simply The University of Nevada, a 
Centennial History. That sounds terribly serious. 

But Prof. Hulse writes with as much wit and humorous candor as 
expertise. The book is a delight to read, offering us a glimpse into Ne- 


vada’s formative days. 


The following excerpts deal with the early development of the Uni- 
versity system and selected points of interest. —Kditor 


Dear Journal People’s Letter Part: 

I just got to write you about that fine 
editorial about the university on Sun- 
day. All we got to do is not give them 
so much money up there to waste and 
everything will be all right. Besides it 
will be easier on business too and not 
so much taxes, as I know because I am 
a business man a long time and paying 
a high license fee ever since repeal. I 
just know Mr. Tandy is right about 
those extra unessential things they 
teach, but as I have not had time in 
investigate like he has, I wish he would 
publish a list of the things they should 
not teach which they are teaching. But 
the football is all right because it 
brings some money in like a business 
should do. 

I only sign this name because when 
I get home I do not want to find I have 
lost some trade by saying the school 
costs too much. You know how it is, a 
fellow must use some discretion. And 
let’s have that list of superfluous teach- 
ings that these kids don’t need. 

YOUrSetrulye Ne oe 

Letter to the Editor, Nevada State 

Journal, November 22, 1938 


It has been estimated that some 
seven hundred colleges were established 
and disbanded in America between the 
end of the Revolutionary War and the 
beginning of the Civil War. Many of 
them were founded in frontier commu- 
nities with high aspirations and noble 
purpose, but without adequate re- 
sources to pay the bills. Most of them 
were church-oriented, or at least re- 
ligiously motivated, and were usually 
concerned with training ministers and 
producing refined gentlemen. In cur- 
ricula that were normally prescribed, 
they taught either the Christian truths 
or the traditional classical subjects, or 
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both. They were designed for the so- 
called better classes, and they frowned 
on physical exercise and athletics as 
superfluous and ungentlemanly. Like 
the English colleges on which the oldest 
American institutions were patterned, 
they were typically located in the coun- 
try — away from the temptations of 
the cities — and they assumed the role 
of substitute parents, watching over 
the morals and manners of their chil- 
dren. Academic standards were scan- 
dalously low; students did not fail, but 
they could be expelled for misconduct. 

This kind of college was having trou- 
ble with its finances and its image on 
the eve of the Civil War. It was not 
training men in the practical skills es- 
sential for a developing society. It ig- 
nored the sciences and the mechanic 
arts, and, as a rule, it neglected agricul- 
ture. Hence, the Morrill Land Grant 
Act of 1862, creating an endowment 
fund specifically for colleges that would 
teach agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, was a reaction against the obvious 
shortcomings of higher education in 
America. 


THE BEGINNINGS IN ELKO 


Nevada became a state two years 
after the passage of the Morrill Act, 
and the authors of the state constitu- 
tion were alert to the opportunity. In 
writing the article on the state univer- 
sity, they appropriated the basic lan- 
guage of the Morrill Act in an effort to 
assure that the future state institution 
would be a beneficiary of the federal 
funds. Ten years expired between the 
Nevada constitutional convention and 
the opening of a college preparatory 
school in Elko in 1874 —the school 
that the legislature had designated as 
the University of Nevada. Another ten 
years of partly pathetic, partly noble, 
and partly comic efforts ensued before 
the school was moved to Reno. 


The first instruction that could pre- 
tend to represent higher education in 
Nevada did not begin until 1887, and 
the first class received its academic 
credentials in 1891, twenty-seven years 
after the constitutional convention and ~ 
twenty-nine years after the first Mor- 
rill Act. 

When the 1873 legislature authorized 
the opening of a “university” in Elko, 
that town was scarcely four years old, 
a child of the Central Pacific Railroad 
in a vast, unsettled mountain-and- 
rangeland zone west of the Utah salt 
flats. In Elko County, a region of more 
than 17,000 square miles, there were 
about 3,500 people, and the town itself 
had fewer than a thousand when the 
University Preparatory School opened 
its doors in the fall of 1874. 

The state government took a census 
count in 1875, and the records com- 
piled then give an excellent profile of 
the state during the first year of the 
Preparatory School's existence. There 
were 52,540 people in Nevada. Two- 
thirds of them were males, and more 
than half of those had been born out- 
side the United States..No other state 
in the Union had so high a percentage 
of immigrants at the time. Many of 
them were wanderers with little edu- 
cation and no permanent interest in 
their places of residence. Thousands — 
such as the large Chinese and Italian 
contingents — spoke and read little or 
no English. 

Elko had several handicaps as a col- 
lege town. More than half the state’s 
population was concentrated in the five 
western counties, the region surround- 
ing the Comstock Lode nearly three 
hundred miles away. In all the rest of 
the state — the long valleys and moun- 
tain ranges of the center and east, 
consisting of nearly 100,000 square 
miles — lived fewer than 25,000 people, 
and there were only five or six towns 
that could claim more than 1,000 peo- 
ple.-Elko had the advantage of direct 
rail connections with Reno, Carson 
City, and other communities in the 
west, and it was also fortunate to have 
one of its own citizens, the cattleman 
Lewis R. Bradley, sitting in the gov- 
ernor’s office in Carson City. His pres- 


ence there had been a major factor in 


The University of Nevada — A Centen- 
nial History by James W. Hulse. 
Copyright 1974 by University of 
Nevada Press. 
























having Elko chosen as the site for the 
University. But there were few good 
roads to aid communication between 
Elko and other towns of central and 
eastern Nevada, and such mining 
camps as Pioche, Hamilton, Eureka, 
Austin, and Tuscarora had little to 
offer. Most of them were raw frontier 
communities, younger even than Elko, 
with few intellectual pretensions or as- 
pirations. Some were not yet beyond 
the stage of six-shooter justice, and 
none had a secondary school. There 
were few families in these towns, and 
in any case most families interested in 
good education would have been dis- 
posed to send a promising son or daugh- 
ter to the better academies of Califor- 
nia or the East. 

Miners, stockmen, and railroad men 
wanted respectability, and to judge 
from the statements of the newspapers 
and politicians who presumably served 
them, they wanted the best in educa- 
tion for their children. But schools 
above the elementary level were not a 
high priority item among people who 
were hunting precious metals or tend- 
ing livestock. 

It had been obvious to the legislature 
that Nevada had no hope of launching 
a regular college. The opening of a 
Preparatory Department seemed the 
most expedient course of action... The 
little academy, however, already had 
detractors. Less than five months after 
it opened, there were complaints in the 
legislature about its remote location. 
The state superintendent of public in- 
struction had questioned the wisdom of 
trying to maintain an institution in 
such an isolated town ... The legisla- 
ture financed a dormitory in the expec- 
tation that more students might soon 
appear from other communities. It 
spent $7,000 to provide quarters for 
fifteen to twenty students and em- 


ployed a local lady to manage the place, 
but such actions made little difference, 
and soon the expenditure itself became 
the cause of criticism. 

A legislative committee visited the 
school in 1877 and returned with a 
favorable report. There were minor 
problems: the main building needed 
repairs because unseasoned lumber had 
been used, and plaster was falling in a 
few rooms, but the quality of instruc- 
tion was reported to be good. The com- 
mittee was “agreeably surprised by 
the results of our visit to Elko and the 
State University, having discovered 
that some adverse and unfriendly criti- 
cisms, which have reached us, are to a 
great extent unfounded.” The legisla- 
ture was apparently satisfied and al- 
lowed the University to continue, but 
without giving it any significant finan- 
cial assistance. 

Adverse comments continued. Jour- 
nalists in other parts of the state 
frequently called the school a mistake 
or, occasionally, a fraud, probably not 
so much because of anything that was 
happening in Elko but because they 
wanted to see the institution moved to 
their own towns. 

The legislature of 1885, yielding to 
public pressure, made the basic ar- 
rangements for moving the institution. 
Several western Nevada towns wanted 
the honor and the money that the Uni- 
versity might bring; Reno won only 
after considerable debate and maneu- 
vering. Once again the bill did not clear 
the state senate and assembly until the 
final hours, and even then there were 
questions about its constitutionality. 
But Governor Jewitt Adams signed it 
hastily, and the regents began to im- 
plement the law, which required 
Washoe County to pay Elko County 
$20,000 in compensation and to raise 
another $5,000 to assist in the opening 


The first University 
building in Elko, 1874. 
High hopes and good 
intentions weren't 
enough. 





of classes. In June of 1885, the regents 
made arrangements to purchase ten 
acres of land on a hill north of Reno 
and took an option on another ten 
acres. In August they broke ground for 
the first University building in Reno, 
the future Morrill Hall. 

The ruins of the old Preparatory 
Department building in Elko may be 
taken as a symbol of an unfruitful ex- 
periment not only in Nevada but in 
American education generally. As state 
universities began to develop in the 
1870s and 1880s, they all had a common 
problem: there were too few potential 
students with educational backgrounds 
beyond the elementary level... In 1886 
Nevada had only seven high schools, 
and not many of them planned their 
courses on the assumption that they 
were gateways to college. Those respon- 
sible for higher education assumed that 
the University would continue to be pri- 
marily a preparatory school during its 
first years in Reno. The University’s 
preparatory program was abandoned 
briefly in-the late 1880s, but it reap- 
peared a few years later as a university 
high school. This continued to be a part 
of the University’s service until 1908. 


THE MOVE TO RENO 


Nevada was much poorer in 1886 
than it had been in 1874. Its mines 
yielded more than $380 million worth of 
ore the year the University opened; but 
the mining industry reported less than 
one-fourth that amount in 1886. Reno 

vas a town of only 3,500 in the middle 
eighties, and most of the communities 
around it had been declining for years. 
Indeed, Nevada’s population had fallen 
to approximately 50,000 and the down- 

yard trend was to continue until the 
turn of the century. 

The years 1885 and 1886 were, how- 
ever, important ones for higher educa- 
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tion in Nevada. The regents who trans- 
ferred the college from Elko assumed 
more initiative and responsibility than 
any of their predecessors had done. 
They acted more independently of the 
legislature and took some controversial 
positions on policy questions. None of 
the men who acted so energetically in 
1885-86 were reelected to the board by 
the legislature of 1887, and their con- 
duct during the previous biennium 
may have been the reason. 


A MODERN UNIVERSITY 


In the middle 1960s, Nevada for the 
first time began to train doctoral stu- 
dents, with an accompanying stress on 
new contributions to knowledge. By the 
end of the decade, the University off- 
ered doctoral programs in more than 
a dozen fields. 

Obtaining funds from the legislature 
and private sources, the University 
erected new library buildings and in- 
creased book holdings several-fold. It 
organized a scholarly publishing unit, 
and, in 1965, hard-cover books began 
to carry the imprint of the University 
of Nevada Press. A regular sabbatical 
leave program was implemented for 
the first time in 1963, giving Nevada 
faculty members opportunities for sup- 
ported research on a basis that had 
long been standard in other state uni- 
versities. A program for bringing in 
distinguished visiting professors was 
introduced. 

Some writers believe that the differ- 
ence between a college and a university 
is that the former serves a local com- 
munity and has only minimal respon- 
sibilities for research, while a true 
university undertakes to train many 
graduate students and to serve the 
wider world of learning with signifi- 
cant research. If one accepts such a 
definition. Nevada had only a college 
before the 1960s, but it has moved 
much nearer the university ideal in the 
past fifteen years. 


EXPANSION TO THE SOUTH 


It was in the 1960s also that the 
University of Nevada at Las Vegas 
came of age. Although courses had 
been offered since 1951 and a branch 
had been established in 1954, the Las 
Vegas operation had been only a branch 
of the Reno campus for several years. 
It expanded more rapidly than any of 
the early planners of the facility an- 
ticipated... Until the 1950s, Nevada 
did not have the resources to consider 
seriously the possibility of more than 
one institution of higher learning. In- 
deed there was strong evidence to 
suggest that the existing University 
was inadequately supported. But the 
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social and political realities of the post- 
war period forced the state to move, 
sometimes reluctantly, toward the cre- 
ation of a second campus community. 

Historically, the majority of Ne- 
vadans had lived in the Reno-Carson- 
Virginia City area, and it was logical 
to have the main public institutions in 
that region. As late as 1950, Reno, with 
32,497 people, was Nevada’s largest 
community and main commercial cen- 
ter. But a new trend was evident. Las 
Vegas, one of the youngest Nevada 
communities, was on the move. It had 
24,624 people, three times as many as 
had been counted there a decade earlier. 
The building of large military and in- 
dustrial installations, the proliferation 
of luxury hotels and entertainment 
centers, the growth of tourism, effect- 
ive advertising, and soon thereafter the 
opening of the atomic testing program 
in the nearby desert altered the eco- 
nomic map of Nevada. In short order 
the population of Las Vegas exceeded 
that of Reno. 

While the Reno campus could rea- 
sonably serve students from northern 
Nevada, there was little chance that it 
could ever provide services in higher 
education for the southern part of the 
state. 


OLD TRADITIONS JUST FADE AWAY 


There is nothing strange in the fact 
that some University ceremonies and 
traditions have died within the last few 
years; campus activities are at least as 
subject to change as other social prac- 
tices. Older graduates from the Reno 
campus will remember the “Cane 
Rush,” an annual competitive event 
that flourished from the 1890s until the 
early 1920s. For half a century after 
1913, students regularly whitewashed 
and maintained the large N on Peavine 
Mountain behind Reno; in 1972 it was 
in a state of neglect. For several years, 
the Rebel Roust, a lively frolic on the 
shores of Lake Mead, was the opening 
event of the Nevada Southern/UNLV 
social season. As of this writing, this 
institution seems to have vanished. 

Reno students began calling their 
athletic teams the “Wolf Pack” in 1922 
and the visage of the haughty canine 
became a durable symbol for UNR. Stu- 
dents of Nevada Southern in the 1950s 
adopted the wolf also, but they dressed 
him in a Confederate uniform and 
often paraded him with a Confederate 
flag. They were the Rebels, and they 
nicknamed their mascot “Beauregard” 
or “Beau” to emphasize its southern 
qualities. “Beau” survived with his 
Confederate trappings through the era 
of Nevada Southern’s struggle for au- 
tonomy and then, in the late 1960s, 
UNLYV gradually dispensed with him. 


Governor Lewis 
Bradley, an Elko 
cattleman, pressed to 
have the University 
built in his home town. 


Black students objected to the refer- 
ence to the Confederacy. Others became 
tired of the wolf. By 1973, only the 
name “Rebels” remained as the nick- 
name for the athletic teams; the cam- 
pus newspaper had become The Yell, 
the Confederate flags were gone... 

Campus elections may be exciting 
affairs for those who participate, but 
most students apparently ignore them. 
Student government has often been 
described as weak and ineffective at a 
time when the possibility of influenc- 
ing institutional decisions is greatest. 

The campus government in Reno, 
established in the fall of 1896, was ini- 
tially a passive entity, more concerned 
about creating and enforcing campus 
traditions than about influencing aca- 
demic policy. In 1913, students voted 
against a plan that would have given 
them more control over their own ac- 
tivities and responsibility for passing 
judgment in case of cheating or other 
infractions of University rules. Until 
the middle 1930s, governments were 
more interested in hazing and in as- 
suring that freshmen wore ‘“dinks” 
than in substantive matters: students 
in 1935 willingly surrendered control 
over athletic affairs to the administra- 
tion. The post-war period of the late 
1940s brought the first strong rum- 


blings of student interest in policy-— 


making. After 1955, students were 

















regularly appointed on administrative 
committees. After 1958, a student court 
existed to pass judgment and to sug- 
gest disciplinary action for undergrad- 
uates who violated rules. The gradual 
trend toward more self-determination 
climaxed in the adoption by the Board 
of Regents of a “student bill of rights” 
which recognized personal freedom of 
the students and the right of their 
representatives to participate in the 
formation of University policy. 


ON THE PLAYING FIELDS 


In the life of most colleges and uni- 
versities, athletics is a glamorous 
facade; it may or may not have a re- 
lationship to the academic instruction 
programs, but it is the most visible 
aspect of the institution’s existence. If 
a school’s teams are doing well in 
sporting competitions, it is likely to 
have a substantial measure of popular 
support; if its teams are doing badly, 
it may have trouble proving that it is 
worthy of public trust. A strong ath- 
letic program attracts students. The 
intellectuals may lament the fact, but 
so far they have not been able to alter 
it in most colleges. 


For many of its students and boost- 


ers, a school has not come of age until 
its records contain a few victories in 
intercollegiate team sports. The Uni- 
versity functioned in Reno for several 
years before it could arrange more 
than a few local games. The first foot- 
ball team, assembled in 1898, could find 
no rivals; the first baseball teams 
sought opponents in Reno and Verdi. 
But the challenge of the larger world 
beckoned. An Autumn 1894 edition of 
the Student Record said: “Our ambi- 
tion is to one day meet Berkeley or 


The Reno campus in 1894. Beginning a period of growth. 


Stanford in an inter-collegiate contest. 
That day is not, perhaps, many years 
distant.” 

There were no adequate facilities in 
Reno for football or basketball games, 
and only a crude field for baseball. 
Tennis was initially most popular for 
both men and women. The first game 
known to have been played against an 
out-of-state team was a football match 
against Belmont, California, in 1896; 
Nevada lost, 70 to 0. Not until 1898 
did UNR win its first football games 
against California teams, and then only 
against schools or squads that were 
regarded as minor challenges. Nevada’s 
young women were able to prove them- 
selves in basketball before the men de- 
feated their first “major” rivals in 
baseball and football. Nevada’s first 
notable intercollegiate victory came in 
1899 when a team of local girls defeated 
a Stanford team in Palo Alto. 

Football was even then the favorite 
sport and the symbol of the institu- 
tion’s growth. It was a rough sport, 
as one of the earliest participants, 
Thomas P. Brown (class of 1899) re- 
membered it later, when he spoke of 
the first team: 

“The flying wedge had been elimin- 
ated but the forward pass was still to 
come as one of the outstanding inven- 
tions of the twentieth century. It was 
five yards in three downs; touchdowns 
counted four points with two more for 
conversions of goal. Nose-guards and 
shin-guards were worn if the players 
had them, but helmets were unknown 
... As I was graduated in ’99, the fates 
denied me the supreme emotion (col- 
legiately speaking) of seeing Nevada 
defeat Stanford and California.” 

Nevada men did defeat Stanford 6 


to 0 in 1900; they beat Berkeley 6 to 2 
in 1903; and in 1908 they “treed the 
Golden Bear” 3 to 0. 

The fact that Nevada at first lost 
most of its intercollegiate football 
games apparently did not harm the 
academic program or the “spirit” of 
the institution. It was perhaps inevit- 
able that an isolated school, with little 
opportunity for regular competition 
and with no sustained program of 
coaching and instruction in athletics or 
physical education, should fare badly 
against its out-of-state rivals. 

While football was producing in- 
different results in the 1920s and 
1930s, the basketball and track teams 
did rather well. But football was the 
glamour sport, and for the most ardent 
fans the true measure of a school’s 
prowess was on the gridiron. 


“The people of the state are primar- 
ily interested in one thing,” the Las 
Vegas Age editorialized, “that the 
money we spend on the university foot- 
ball team should at least once in. a 
while produce a winner.” 

Nevada entered skiing competition 
in the mid-1930s when Wayne Poulsen, 
a student with much experience on the 
Sierra slopes, headed a team. A Pacific 
Coast intercollegiate ski union was 
formed in 1936. In 1939, with Poulsen 
as coach, the Wolf Pack won the re- 
gional championship. After an inter- 
ruption during the war years, skiing 
again became prominent, being desig- 
nated by the Board of Athletic Control 
in 1947 as a “major sport.” 

By the early 1970s this sport, like 
so many others, attracted less attention 
than it had, largely because Nevada 
had few competitors in the Far West. 

continued 














For nearly all sports, the end of the 
1960s and the early 1970s seemed to 
be a period of depression. Not only was 
UNR failing to make a mark in varsity 
competition, but student interest had 
waned noticeably. ‘School spirit,” as it 
was expressed for athletic events, was 
not conspicuous. Intercollegiate games 
received scant coverage in the back 
pages of the Sagebrush. It was often 
said that the new generation of stu- 
dents cared little for the contests on 


the gridiron and the courts; they pre- — 


ferred social action instead. Student 
officers occasionally resisted and criti- 
cized those who advocated an expansion 
or an “upgrading” of the athletic pro- 
gram. Any generalizing about the stu- 
dents or the athletics in the 1970s 
would be hazardous, but it was evident 
that sports did not have the emotional 
appeal of earlier years. 

Since Las Vegas insisted upon a full 
university program, and since it is a 
city built by the entertainment indus- 
try, it was inevitable that its citizens 
would demand a spectacular program 
of varsity athletics. 

Even before there was a campus, 
regents and newspaper writers specu- 
lated on future years, when football 
and basketball teams would bring fame 
to the Las Vegas college. Nevada South- 
ern had a gymnasium before it had a 
separate library building. Within ten 
years after it entered inter-collegiate 
sports, Nevada Southern had won a 
Pacific Coast NCAA championship in 
basketball and had started a football 
program that its boosters hoped would 
bring national prominence in_ short 
order. And the boosters included Las 
Vegas businessmen who were putting 
hundreds of thousands of dollars at the 
disposal of University administrators 
and coaches. 

There was little reticence about 
“going big time’ in Las Vegas... It 
was regarded as historic in the south 
when the Rebels beat the Wolf Pack 
twice in basketball in the 1962-63 sea- 
son. 

In 1965, eight students from Nevada 
Southern tried to steal one of the World 
War I cannons from the circle near 
Morrill Hall on the Reno campus to 
dramatize the Las Vegas crusade for 
equality. The mission failed. No the- 
atrics would substitute for the rivalry 
that the most ardent fans wanted: 
competition on the football field. In 
1966, sports lovers persuaded the re- 
gents to authorize a football program 
for UNLV and to ask the legislature 
for a special grant of $35,000 to begin 
it. There was resistance among the 
academicians on the campus. The final 
appropriation was pared down to $15,- 
000, but it allowed the Las Vegas ath- 
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The Reno campus, 1974. 


letic staff to field a team in 1968. By 
the early 1970s, local boosters were 
contributing more than $200,000 an- 
nually to athletics. 


BENEFACTORS 


The world’s leading universities of- 
ten identify their beginnings and their 
breakthroughs with the generosity of 
philanthropists. A look at the history of 
any major institution of higher learn- 
ing provides evidence of how often 
individuals and organizations have 
chosen to give some of their resources 
to colleges engaged in training young 
minds. The leading colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the great univer- 
sities of Harvard, Yale, and Stanford 
trace their origins and much of their 
progress to private gifts from success- 
ful men and women. 

The state universities, too, have 
shared the largess of benefactors whose 
gifts, large and small, have often been 
crucial to educational progress. Small 
universities such as those in Nevada 
have been less fortunate than their 
counterparts in more prosperous re- 
gions, but they have received gifts of 
crucial importance. 

The most notable early patron of the 
University of Nevada, Clarence H. 
Mackay, was born in the year of the 
University’s opening, 1874. His father, 
John W. Mackay, was supervising the 
exploitation of the Big Bonanza at the 
time, accumulating the wealth that 
would make him a millionaire. 

Clarence Mackay did not forget the 
source of his father’s wealth, and he 
did not want his Virginia City pioneer 
father to be forgotten. He and his 
mother engaged Gutzon Borglum, a 





leading sculptor of the day, to fashion 
a statue of John Mackay, and after 
initial debate about where it should be 
placed, President Stubbs offered a site 
for it on the Reno campus. The statue 
came as a gift to the University, the 
first in a series of memorials that were 
to change the appearance and the prom- 
ise of the institution. 

From the establishment of the Mack- 
ay School of Mines in 1908 until Clar- 
ence Mackay’s death thirty years later, 
the University received more than $1.5 
million from the family and its com- 
panies. 

In the year of Clarence Mackay’s 
death, another philanthropist began to 
extend help to University students, 
many of whom were pinched financially 
by the depression. The new benefactor 
was Max C. Fleischmann, the food 
company executive. In the next thirty- 
five years, gifts from him and the 
Fleischmann Foundation transformed 
whole divisions of the University. The 
value of buildings given by the Foun- 
dation exceeds $5 million, and addi- 
tional millions have been made avail- 
able for educational programs, equip- 


. ment, libraries, and scholarships. 


Fleischmann, born in Ohio in 1877, 
had no higher education, but he became 
involved in a successful family busi- 
ness enterprise manufacturing yeast 
and gin. He settled in Nevada in 1935 
because of advantages offered by Ne- 
vada tax laws. 

Three major buildings near the north 
edge of the Reno campus are Fleisch- 
mann Foundation improvements: the 
Atmospherium-Planetarium, the Water 
Resources Building, and the Judicial 
College Building. The Atmospherium- 
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Planetarium, completed in 1963 .and 
named for Fleischmann’s parents, 
Charles and Henriette Fleischmann, 
was the first building of its kind in 
America, with the capability of simu- 
lating daytime weather conditions as 
well as images of the night sky on its 
dame. 

Among the recent major gifts to the 
University in Las Vegas have been 
those from the Fleischmann Founda- 
tion. Some of the important library 
collections acquired for the southern 
campus were purchased with founda- 
tion grant funds, and the new Center 
for the Performing Arts was partly 
equipped from the same source. No 
other institution in the state has done 
more than the Fleischmann Foundation 
to expand the artistic, scientific, and 
social role of the University. If the 
transformation from college to Univer- 
sity has been accelerated in Nevada in 
the last two decades, much of the credit 
goes to Fleischmann and the founda- 
tion he created. 

The most remarkable series of scho- 
larship gifts extended to University of 
Nevada students in Reno before 1965 
came from a Reno gambling club op- 
erator, Raymond I. (“Pappy”) Smith. 
One of the men who transformed Ne- 
vada gaming from a quiet, back-room 
enterprise to a highly publicized tourist 
attraction, Smith had a flamboyant 
manner of doing business and a gen- 
erous attitude toward young people. 
In 1946, he offered to award a $4,000, 
four-year scholarship to the outstand- 
ing graduate in each of Nevada’s larg- 
er high schools every year, and the 
same kind of prize was made available 
to the graduates of the smaller high 


schools on an alternate year basis. He 
granted such scholarships at the rate 
of approximately twenty-five each 
year for several years. At the peak of 


the. program, there were a hundred 


Smith scholars at the University, each 


veceiving a thousand dollars annually. 


One of America’s most famous mag- 
azine executives and newspaper cor- 
respondents between 1900 and 1940 
was Robert H. Davis. He was credited 
with helping several successful Amer- 
ican writers, among whom were O. 
Henry, Zane Grey, and Dorothy Can- 
field, begin their careers. Davis's news- 
paper columns were republished as 
travel books, and when he died in 1942 
he left considerable wealth. 

Davis had begun his career in Car- 
son City as a “printer’s devil’ on the 
Nevada Appeal; his brother, Sam P. 
Davis, managed that newspaper for a 
number of years. Robert had gone 
from Nevada to San Francisco as a 
young man and had quickly moved to 
New York and journalistic fame. In his 
last years, he indicated that he wanted 
to provide a legacy for Nevada. The 
result was a bequest in his wife’s es- 
tate of nearly $2.9 million to the Uni- 
versity System. This has been divided 
between the branches in Reno and Las 
Vegas. On the Reno campus, the in- 
come from the Davis endowment has 
been used to provide scholarships, ap- 
proximately half of which have gone 
to students from minority ethnic 
groups. Much of the remainder has 
been designated for other students with 
special needs. At UNLV, the Davis gift 
was the first large grant of private 
money to create a general scholarship 
endowment fund. 





Nevada has often been in the na- 
tional news because of its mining spec- 
ulators, its gamblers and entertainers, 
and its colorful personalities in other 
fields. But it reached new heights of 
publicity in the late 1960s when How- 
ard R. Hughes, the billionaire indus- 
trialist who had hidden from the public 
eye for more than a decade, apparently 
moved his headquarters to Las Vegas. 

In 1968, Hughes announced a gift of 
$250,000 to enable the Elko Community 
College to get under way and to finance 
the development of a community college 
plan... when the question of author- 
izing a medical school in Reno was 
being debated in the legislature, 
Hughes made a conditional offer to pro- 
vide funds up to $300,000 per year for 
twenty years to meet the deficits of 
such a school. Later, the amount was 
amended to $200,000 per year with a 
more specific pledge of payment and 
without some of the earlier conditions. 
Both the pledge and the subsequent 
payments were crucial to the early suc- 
cess of the health sciences program. 

Hughes left Nevada in 1970, pre- 
sumably to establish headquarters else- 
where. But in his short residency, he 
had become not only one of the state’s 
largest property owners but also, po- 
tentially, one of the largest private 
contributors to higher education in the 
history of the state. 

As the UNR medical school was being 
planned, a prominent Reno resident, 
H. Edward Manville, Jr., became in- 
terested in such a school’s potential for 
service and made arrangements for a 
gift of $1 million from the Manville 
Foundation to become available to the 
University at a future time.oO 
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HWY 50 continued 


ing sound. Wind can change its shape 
from day to day. An historical marker 
here designates the site of the Sand 
Springs Pony Express Station. To the 
north is the giant Carson Sink. It is the 
terminus for the Carson River and, to 
some extent, now and then for the 
Humboldt. The latter empties mostly 
into the Humboldt Sink but sometimes 
spills over into the larger Carson Sink. 

Fallon is a farm town, a lovely re- 
spite from the dry area which faces up 
to it on the east. Named for a rancher, 
Mike Fallon, the government gave the 
community a postoffice in 1896. It is 
also the home of the Fallon Naval Air 
Station. There are many motels, hotels 
and restaurants in Fallon plus a very 
pleasant park. 

Ten miles northwest, Highway 50 
turns toward Carson City, Lake Tahoe 
and ultimately, its California terminus, 
San Francisco. Between the Fallon 
turnoff and Silver Springs is Lahontan 
Dam, one of the nation’s first reclama- 
tion projects. 

Because Nevada’s Congressman New- 
lands was responsible for a law passed 
by Congress in 1902 and because so 


much of Nevada could benefit from 


water storage for irrigation of arid 
land, the project was awarded to this 
state. Lahontan, one of the most im- 
portant parts of the project was com- 
pleted in 1915. It is about 24 miles long 
and three or four miles wide. The water 
is a life-saver for area ranchers and is 
enjoyed for recreation as well. 

Dayton, west of Fallon, once named 
Hall’s station as well as Ragtown was 
also a Pony Express station and a 
supply point for miners. Today, Dayton 
is looking very much alive. Situated on 
the bank of the beautiful Carson River 
it is a natural site for new homes. But 
the old buildings are still there, too. 

Many travelers will want to leave 
Highway 50 here and explore old Vir- 
ginia City. It is but a few miles off the 
highway and well worth the time it 
takes to drive up the mountain. The 
saga of the Comstock lives again as 
Nevada’s first and richest silver city is 
being restored. Many people make their 
homes in the fantastic little town on 
top of a mountain that was filled with 
silver. 

SERVING THE CAPITAL 

Carson City, the smallest state capi- 
tal the Lincoln Highway entered was 
named for Kit Carson. A trading post 
was established in 1851 and in 1858 it 

ecame a supply point for the mines. 
The territorial government met in Car- 
son and when Nevada received state- 
hood it was natural that Carson City 
should be the capital. The center por- 
tion of the sandstone capitol building 
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HWY 50 continued 


was finished in 1870; additions came 
later. 

In 1969 Carson City became a com- 
bined government entity with Ormsby 
County. That brought the combined 
population to about 15,000. Today, five 
years later the estimated population is 
over 26,000; this figure is expected to 
double within the coming decade. In 
fact, Carson residents are worried 
about water— just how many people 
can live in the valley? Is further growth 
entirely desirable? 

Beyond Carson, Highway 50 passes 
to the right of Stewart, a non-reserva- 
tion Indian boarding school established 
in 1891. 

Genoa, the first community to be 
established in Nevada dates back to 
1851 when it was known as Mormon 
Station. All of the area was then Utah 
Territory. The settlement is located on 
the old road around Lake Tahoe and 
appeared on the old Lincoln Highway 
maps. Today, the highway climbs up 
to beautiful Lake Tahoe and follows 
the shoreline past Zephyr Cove and on 
to Stateline. This is a little city like no 
other. Huge hotels, brightly lit casinos 
and big name entertainment are all 
there to treat the traveler. There are 
campgrounds, hotels, motels at every 
price level; but reservations are wise. 

Lake Tahoe is one of the most bea- 
utiful lakes. It is also one of the world’s 
deepest lakes. I have read that its av- 
erage depth is one thousand feet and 
that it contains enough water to cover 
the whole state of California. It is 22 
miles long and 12 miles wide with a 
72 mile shoreline. Winter sports have 
become big business here and the shore 
is lined with both permanent homes 
and summer/winter retreats. Only 
about one third of the lake is in Ne- 
vada, the rest in California. 

At Stateline, Highway 50 enters 
California where, a few miles ahead it 
crosses Echo Summit at 7,332 feet 
elevation. 

It is about 400 miles from Baker 
where Highway 50 enters Nevada to 
Stateline where it enters California. 
Like I said, it is a tough old road and 
it could use some of the proposed im- 
provements. Certainly, its upgrading to 
an Interstate level would boost tourism 
in central and eastern Nevada. It would 
also increase the flow of traffic to San 
Francisco and relieve some of the con- 
gestion on Interstate 80. 

It is a tough road — and a high road. 
But it is beautiful. I will never agree 


_ with Horace Greeley who allowed as 


how the Almighty should have moved 
the Sierra and the Rockies up together 
and completely eliminated the great 
“in-between.” There is too much here 
to miss! oO 
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Enjoy all the Summer Sports this year 
in Douglas County, Nevada — on the 
South Shore of Lake Tahoe. Enjoy the 
Casino Shows with America’s biggest 
Stars. Dine to your heart’s content at 
Tahoe’s fabulous restaurants. Dance 
high atop Stateline’s super Supper 
Clubs. Water ski on the clear blue 
waters of Lake Tahoe. Take an excur- 
sion boat around the lake. You will 
enjoy one of America’s truly great rec- 
reation areas. 


“Lake Tahoe is a short, beautiful drive 
from Sacramento or San Francisco 
areas.’ For complete information of 
fuel availability in the South Lake 
Tahoe area call 541-FUEL (541-3835) 
or Toll Free (800) 648-3333 from Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Utah, Idaho and 
Arizona. 


Write Tahoe Douglas Chamber of Com- 
merce for Summer Fun Information at 
fantastic Lake Tahoe: P. O. Box 401, 
Zephyr Cove, Nevada 89448. 
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Nevada Place Names 


A Geographical Dictionary 
by Helen S. Carlson 


296 pages $135.00 


This definitive work on the origin of Nevada place 
names offers the reader hours of relaxed browsing 
and is also an invaluable reference tool. The product 
of some fourteen years of research, the book is a 
fascinating mixture of historical fact spiced with 
folklore and, sometime, mystery. 

The author presents the tragedy, comedy, whimsy, 
or practical logic behind the names placed in Nevada 
by Indians, early Mormon pioneers, mountain men, 
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.. it presents in graphic and often moving detail 
the tragic course of a single representative life through 
the violent transformations enforced by the pre- 
datory and essentially amoral life of the California 
Gold Rush and the Nevada Silver Rush. I know of 
no other account of the kind, or fiction either, for 
that matter, which even begins to do this as fully 
and memorably as Doten’s journals.” 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
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...is now available in limited quantities while they last at ONLY $2.00. 


Nowhere else can be found so much information in 68 pages featuring so many 
of Nevada’s outstanding writers including Walter Van Tilburg Clark and Byrd 
Sawyer. 





Articles include reproductions of President Lincoln’s proclamation of Nevada 
Statehood, Early Maps of Nevada, the 1850 journal of Mary Frink which tells 
the tale of Humboldt River migrations in that period, magnificent water colors 
by Captain Simpson — the earliest-known color views of Nevada, a spread of 
photos of all Nevada governors from Blasdel through Sawyer — and much, 
much more. 


| When our current supply is gone the Centennial issue will never again 
be published. 
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| Carson City, Nv. 89701. We'll send your copy promptly. 
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